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THE TWENTIETH CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERPARUMENTARY UNION 

It now looks as if there is to be a worthy delegation 
from the American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union to the Twentieth Conference, to be held in Vienna 
August 28, 29, 30. The conference is to be held in that 
city upon the invitation of the Austrian group, acting 
with the consent of the government of the republic. 
The meetings of the conference are to be held at the 
Palace of the Federal Parliament (Parlaments-Ge- 
baiide). Among the subjects announced for discussion 
are: the Eevision of the Constitution; the Rights of 
Racial Minorities; the Work of the Washington Confer- 
ence and the Continuation of That Work with a View to 
the Economic Reconstruction of the World; the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments ; Universal Obligatory Military Serv- 
ice ; Parliamentary Control of Foreign Policy ; Economic 
and Financial Questions; Colonial Mandates. 

The Austrian Government, through its embassy in 
Washington, has already expressed the hope that the 
American Congress may send a large delegation to the 
conference. We understand that the condition of the 
Austrian finances makes it necessary for the Union itself 
to pay the expenses of the conference. The Swedish 
group is to turn over from the sum saved on the grant 
generously made by the Swedish Government for the 
Stockholm Conference a year ago some 13,000 Swiss 
francs toward the expenses in Vienna. As in the case 
of the Geneva Conference in 1912, the Council of the 
Union purposes to meet a part of the expenses by re- 
questing the payment of a subscription from all mem- 
bers taking part in the conference. This means that the 
American delegates will be required to pay 40 Swiss 
francs each. If the members taking part in the Vienna 
Conference contribute individual subscriptions, there 
ought to be no trouble in financing the meeting, espe- 
cially since the Austrian Government is to supply the 
staff of reporters, translators, and the like. Members 
paying their subscriptions will be entitled to take part 
in the deliberations of the conference and in the official 
banquet, and to receive all preliminary documents and 
the final report of the conference. 

The work of the Interparliamentary Union, particu- 
larly with reference to the International Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, and to other matters of interna- 
tional importance, has been worth while — in some in- 
stances conspicuously so. Only members or ex-members 
of national parliaments are entitled to membership in 
any group of the Union. The American group, with 
Senator William B. McKinley, of Illinois, as its Presi- 
dent, and Representatives Theodore Burton, Andrew J. 
Montague, and Senator Thomas Sterling among its 



officers, is in a position to render important service to 
the thinking, not only of Europe, but of America, on 
matters of international import. No doubt the Amer- 
ican group will render such a service. 



THE WASHINGTON TREATIES ABROAD 

The only governments that have ratified the Wash- 
ington treaties to date are China and the United 
States. Over three months have passed since the trea- 
ties and resolutions of the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament were ratified by the United States Senate. 
Naturally, inquiries have arisen and no little curiosity 
is expressed over the seeming lack of interest in Britain, 
France, Japan, and Italy. Fortunately, we are now in- 
formed by the Associated Press that Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham introduced, under date of June 14, in the House of 
Lords, a bill to make effective the two treaties signed in 
February — one for the limitation of naval armament, the 
other for the protection of neutrals and non-combatants 
at sea and to prevent the use of noxious gases and chem- 
icals in war. We are informed that the bill outlines the 
restrictions on the building of warships and the legal 
proceedings to be instituted against offenders, and de- 
fines the extent of the act to include the whole of the 
King's dominions, including the Irish Free State when 
constituted. We understand that the bill provides fur- 
ther for the extension of the provisions of the act to any 
British protectorate by an Order-in-Council. 

A special cable to the New York Times informs us 
also that the naval treaty and the four-power treaty will 
shortly come before the French Deputies and Senate for 
ratification. Evidently, the delay in France has been 
due in part to a feeling, more or less general in that 
country, that there should be a reservation in the treaty 
as to naval reduction. But, if Stephane Lauzanne can 
be accepted as an authority, there is a prevailing im- 
pression in France that the present naval treaty, if 
adopted, can mean only the loss of a hypothetical fleet 
which France, as a matter of fact, could never have had. 
This writer recently stated in the Matin that "the only 
people who will lose by ratification of the treaty are the 
armor-plate makers." 

Japan, it is reported, will ratify the treaties soon. 

As for Italy, we are informed that Senator Salvatori 
Orlando, a ship-builder, has presented an interpolation 
in the Italian Senate, also under date of June 14, inquir- 
ing if the ministries of foreign affairs and marine do 
not believe it necessary to communicate the Washington 
treaty to the Italian Parliament. 

There have been certain evidences that our European 
friends have been making use of the American desire to 
get these treaties out of the way, possibly with the hope 
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of reaping some political or other advantage. It is not 
difficult to picture the- reasons which French statesmen 
might give for delay. When it is discovered by our 
European friends that nothing is to be gained by wait- 
ing, however, the treaties will, in our judgment, be rati- 
fied forthwith. 



A SLIGHT LACK OF PERSPECTIVE 

AT a time when the world is so messy that statesmen 
find it impossible to handle the difficulties arising 
from day to day, Senator La Follette discovers that by 
a process of gradual encroachment the Federal courts 
of the country have "wrested sovereignty from the peo- 
ple." He proposes^ therefore, an amendment to the 
Constitution denying the power of lower courts to set 
aside a Federal law as unconstitutional, and providing 
for the nullification of any such decision by the Supreme 
Court by the simple device of re-enactment by the Con- 
gress of the statute condemned by the court. 

It would seem that there is enough for statesmen to 
do just now without tampering with the most funda- 
mental thing in our American life. During the first 
eighty years of the Supreme Court, four acts of Con- 
gress were held to be unconstitutional. From 1869 to 
the present there have been 37 acts of Congress held to 
be unconstitutional. The chief reason for continuing 
this right on the part of the court is the chaos sure to 
follow if the separate courts of the States were to be the 
only arbiters as to the constitutionality of an act of 
Congress. 

In 1870 a Kentucky court held the Legal-tender Act 
invalid, while at the same time courts of other States 
held the act to be valid. Such a lack of uniformity of 
interpretation would make Federal laws well-nigh im- 
possible. Our history has shown that the Supreme 
Court, or a similar court,. is necessary to determine ques- 
tions as they arise concerning the constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality of State statutes. Its right to pass 
upon the constitutionality of an act of Congress has 
worked no injury to any fundamental or permanent 
policy of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is 133 years 
old. Its establishment was provided for in Article III, 
section 1, -of the Constitution. As a practical working 
system, it has met with the increasing approval of the 
people. Throughout the history of the court, its judges, 
removed ! f rom ■ the passing whims of popular opinion, 
have discharged their duties with dignity and conspicu- 
ous ability. It is true, as pointed out by De Tocque- 
ville, that "the peace, the prosperity, and very existence 
of the Union are placed in the hands of the judges. 
Without their co-operation, the Constitution would be a 



dead letter ; the executive appeals to them for protection 
against the encroachment of the legislative power; the 
legislature demands their protection against the designs 
of the executive ; they defend the Union against the dis- 
obedience of the States; the States, from the exagger- 
ated claims of the Union; the public interests against 
the interests of private citizens; and the conservative 
spirit of order against the innovations of an excited de- 
mocracy." 

But, perhaps, more impressive still are the measured 
words of Mr. Justice Field, who, on his resignation in 
1897, said: 

"As I look back over the more than a third of a cen- 
tury that I have sat on this bench, I am more and more 
impressed with the immeasurable importance of this 
court. Now and then we hear it spoken of as an aristo- 
cratic feature of a republican government. But it is the 
most democratic of all. Senators represent their States, 
and Bepresentatives their constituents; but this court 
stands for the whole country, and as such it is truly 'of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.' It has, 
indeed, no power to legislate. It cannot appropriate a 
dollar of money. It carries neither the purse nor the 
sword. But it possesses the power of declaring the law, 
and in that is found the safeguard which keeps the whole 
mighty fabric of government from rushing to destruc- 
tion. This negative power, the power of resistance, is 
the only safety of a popular government." 

In this hour of the world's pain and travail we should 
need no Friar Laurence to remind us that "too swift 
arrives as tardy as too slow." 



THE TWENTY-SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESS 

There are evidences that the Twenty-Second Inter- 
national Peace Congress, to be held in London July 
25-29, is to be a much larger and more influential con- 
ference than that of Luxemburg, a year ago. It is the 
second congress to be held since the war. The third and 
seventeenth congresses of the series were held in Lon- 
don in 1890 and 1908 respectively. The twentieth was 
to have been held in the city of Vienna in August, 1914. 
The program of this London Conference, as already an- 
nounced, includes addresses by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, the Very Bev. Dean Inge, the Bight Honorable 
Lord Parmoor, Sir George Paish, the Bight Honorable 
J. B. Clynes, M. P., Lady Bhondda, Charles Trevelyan, 
Dr. Quidde, and others. 

Preliminary announcements inform us that the pro- 
cedure of the congress will be through resolutions pre- 
pared by the commissions, of which there are four, and 
reported to the congress by the chairman of each com- 
mission. The resolutions will then be debated and put 



